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CLOVER AS GREEN MANURE. 


The Census of Massachusetts shows that 
the number of acres in this important crop 
}amounted in 1875 to 2,959, while the acres 
in English hay were no less than 509,294 ;or 
less than 2-3 of one per cent of the acreage 
of English hay was in clover. 
We can not avoid the conclusion that this 
}very small area of clover has much to do 


| with the decline in the corn and other grain 
| crops ofthe State. There is a good deal of 
prejudice against raising clover, it is not so 
easily made into good hay as English 
grass on account of the juicy character of the 
stems when cut early as it should be; the 
clover is not so permanent as the English 
grasses and needs to be ploughed under 
after one year’s cropping—this requires labor 
and trouble; but in spite of these drawbacks 


| PLANT EVERGREENS. 
There is no better time to plant evergreens 
than August and September, up to the 20th, 
and as most farmers and gardeners can spare 
the time better at this season than in May 
| and are more likely therefore to do the work 
| well, we would by all means advise those 
who intend planting to attend to it now if 
| possible. 
Do not attempt to remove large trees— 
they suffer much by removal and are apt to 
| lose their lower branches. Trees under six 
|feet high ure to be preferred; in removing 
jthem disturb the fibrous roots as little as 
| possible and do not allow them to become 
| dry by exposure to the air before planting. 


| ‘The Norway spruce is on all accounts the 


do no harm ; a little salt will need to be ad- 

| ded from time to time to the top of the bar- 
rel to prevent souring, especially for the 
larger sized cucumbers. The drawing off of 
the brine will have to be repeated two or 
three times, at intervals of a week or two, 
as long as the weather remains warm. After 
cold weather begins they will keep till want- 
ed for market with no other care than to 
keep them under the brine. 

When wanted for market or for use they 
are taken out of the brine and freshened by 
pouring fresh cold water over them, which 
will require changing twice a day as long as 
the pickles taste salt—three er four days are 
needed to freshen them; then they are 
placed in a suitable package for sale, and 





best for screens or shelter from the winds. 
They are very hardy and bear pruning well. 
we believe it is a most essential crop for the | 


improvement of poor lands. Unlike the 


The hemlock is very beautiful, but not so | 


well adapted to all situations and liable some- | 


| them cold, and spice added to suit the taste; 


white wine (whiskey) vinegar poured over 


allspice, peppers and cloves are used for this 
purpose. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS AND PEREN- 
NIAL FACTS. 


BY F. R. ELLIOTT, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND HORTICULTURIST. 





Tansy.— It is said that placing a little in 
the nests of hens wil] at once glear them of 
lice. Tan-bark is also recom#f€nded. 

Turnips among Corn.— At the last dress- 
ing of corn a sowing of turnip seed, and 
brushing it in, between the rows, the writer 
has found, during over forty years of prac- 
tice, to prove profitable and not take from 
the value of the soil. Of varieties, the old 
“ Long White” 


” 


now by some called, “ Cow 
Horn, 
logued by James Vick, as “ Jersey Navet,” 
the “ White Flat Dutch,” “ White Globe,” 


and perhaps the same now cata- 
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PERKIN DUCES. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FOR 1877. 


STATE, PROVINCIAL, &c. 


New England Fair, in combination with Maine 

State Fair, et Portiand, Maine,.. Sep. 8.4,65,6 &7 
American Institute, New York......#ep. 12, Nov 
American Pomological, Baltimore, Md.....Sep, 12-14 
Chicago Exposition, Chicago......./ Aug. 29 to Oct. 13 
Central Ohio, Mechanicsburg ...........++++ Sept. 5-7 
California, Sacramento...... ...+....0+++..Sep. 17-22 
Georgia, Atlanta Oct. 15-20 
Illinois, Freeport 22 
Indiano, Indianapolis 
Iowa, Cedar Rapids 





Kentucky, Florence... 


| Kansas, Kansas City.......000++ Coccerecees 


} Michigan, Jackson 
| 


New Hampshire State Fair, Manchester, Sep 
Nebraska, Lincolm....+......00eeeeeeee ces Sep 


New Jersey, Waverley 


| grain crops it absorbs its nitrogen from the | times to die out in an unsatisfactory way. It | This process produces what is commonly 
A . ¢ “oR . * ” * 

jair and furnishes us with the only cheap | does well however on deep soil and in low | Called : English pickles,” having the Gull 

| yellowish brown color imparted by the brine. 


1 New York, Rochester 
LoveuMAN is 90 cents 8 year and “ Orange Jelly ” are all good sorts. Fre- | Nevada, Reno 





: : ‘ quently after gathering the best of the crop : ; » ’ ’ 
source of this much needed element of fer- | situations. I ’ B 6 I | Bove Gootia Frovineial, Kentville......- 
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SEPTEMBER ON THE FARM. 
st farmers this is not a very hur- 
ear, it is a good time to over- 
s and get ready for fall work 
draining or digging 
wen begun or need doing. 
hay crops have been safely 
und should|le either ia the 
wked for safe keeping. The corn | 
ng to be filled out by the glori- 
lays; the potatoes don’t need dig- 
early to harvest roots of 
ighing, so that we 
be able to 


'afew days at a time 


tility; the other deficiencies of the soil such | 
as potash, phosphoric acid and perhaps also 
a few others, must be supplied either by 
manure or by manufactured fertilizers, but 
they are by no means so expensive to buy 
as the nitrogen and this element is so cheaply 
and abundantly furnished by clover that we 
need not be at the expense of providing it 
in any other way. 

But suppose your land is too poor to give 
a good clover crop and you have no manure 
to spread, how can you make a start ? 
| There are two ways, one is to sow peas, rye 
or buckwheat to be ploughed under for im- 
provement of the soil, the other way is to 
buy fertilizers. The peas, rye and buck- 
wheat act like clover in absorbing some 
nourishment from the air and can be made 


‘airs of the day. First} to grow on poorer land than clover; they 


nee is the Portland 
have all so often of 
every farmer who can 


| to be there will not neglect | 


can not be expected however any more than | 


clover to add anything to the mineral ele 
ments of the soil, and these when wanting 
must be replaced by some fertilizer. 

The soil will be improved by ploughing 


The white pine is an excellent tree for | 
shelter and quite hardy, so also is the Black | 
Spruce and the Austrian Pine. | 

All these evergreens look best when mixed 
tastefully together in bunches or belts and 
not confined to stiff formal rows; where | 
room can be spared for the purpose we 
would by all means, advise planting a| 
double row for shelter, and if it can be made 
a little irregular in its appearance it will | 
please a tasteful eye much more than the | 
usual stiff hedge, which looks hardly more | 
inviting toa lover of nature thana board | 
fence painted green. Plant the trees a little | 
out of line in spots and break the monotony 
of the hedge by clumps or clusters of vari- 
ous kinds of evergreens, and planta few 
white birches outside the row, so that their | 
silvery bark may be seen against the dark 
A little 
pains taken in such matters will be well re- | 
paid in the more beautiful look of the work, | 
after it has time to grow. | 


green boughs for aback ground. 


These evergreens will not be likely to do 


eeded rest and change | under peas so that it will carry clover and | well if taken up now out of the woods unless | 
hese fairs and cattle shows | by ploughing under clover will beara crop | they are very small; in fact, the chances of 
who visit them they are of|of corn, the latter will probably need the|a tree taken out of the dense shade of al 


1 social point of view 


The | application of some phosphoric fertilizer and | forest and transplanted to the open ground 
il enough in his habits ;| probably potash also, but we believe the! are rather small at best. 


They should be 


essity separates him from | nitrogen in the fertilizer could be safely left | taken up in early spring, when very small, 


most of his time and he has 


tation, we fear, not without|an important part of the expense of the | before transplanting. The prices of all these 


out on good clover sward—this item form 


z | 
and set in nursery rows for a year or two} 
- | 


if being a grumbler, and of | Stockbridge Fertilizer for corn, namely at) trees at the nurseries are so reasonable and 


il warmth of temper which | present prices of material about 45 per cent | the trees they furnish are so very much bet- | 


of the best of men. Such 


natural out-growth of a soli- | 


their best correction in | bridge Fertilizer for corn at the rate of six stock. 


with our fellow men. 
1 try to neglect no )pportunity 
of these cattle shows with- 
time and money needed 


© much lost, but 


of the whole cost. 


Thus if we were manuring with Stock- 
bags per acre, costing $36. The nitrogen | 
would cost us about $16.20, and if clover 
will produce the same or better results it is | 
worth $16.20 per acre to plough under. 


We believe that second growth of clover 


| hot propose to be an exhibitor at the great New 


ter than the wild ones the‘ there is very | 
. . . ] 
little inducement to use anything but nursery | 
! 


The man who has pushed his farm work well 
before him through the season, even if he does 


England Fair at Portland, deserves the week of 
welcome recreation and rest which a visit to 


n improving our | ploughed under in blossom after cutting the | Portland will surely give him. And he is cor- | 
work of others in a similar | first crop for hay, if a good crop that would | dially invited to attend during the first week in 


i resting our over- 
in opportunity for 
stincts and meeting 
equaintances, Attending 
Wilil aiso give us a fine 
r farm matters with other 
mething about their way 
to profit by their exper- 
hese fairs were more 
d twice or thrice a 
| 
ws however need not 
ishing up seeding to grass 
is intended for this purpose 
led last month; rye also 
s month and we would 
to market farmers who raise 
kles, that by sowing rye | 
ntended for tomatoes or | 
they will get a good early 
ows in May and can plough 
nanure what the cows don’t 
Ist 
f fall crops in October 
ind getting everything snug | 
the late fall a hurried time ; 
fore do everything possible | 


Lhurry and waste in the 


lon’t let the pears hang too | 
Most pears are better to 


weigh, if dry, say a ton or more per acre, 
would contain, roots and all, fully this value 
of nitrogen; this belief is founded on the | 
estimated amount of nitrogen contained in 
acrop of clover by chemical analysis, and 
also from the accounts of crops of corn and 
wheat raised upon clover sod. Estimates of | 
this sort are necessarily rather crude how- 
ever and need verification by field experi- | 
ments. 

Vlover nas proved in New York and in| 


Ohio and in Michigan the most effectual and | 


| economical agent in restoring the fertility of | 


exhausted land—in those States nothing else | 
seems wanting but a little gypsum sown on 
young clover; why will not the same system 
of rotation answer in New England? We 
want to see the thing fairly tried by intelli- 
gent and enterprizing farmers and the re- 
sults published. 

Such problems are properly the work of 
an experimental station, they need to be 
worked out by actual trial in the field. Few 
farmers have either the time, money or talent 
for such experiments, but would be willing 
to be taxed for their portion of a public trial 
by suitable men. 

We want some one to give a good reason 
why clover is the chief dependence in New 
York and is not much esteemed in New 
England ; we can not believe that the New 


before fully ripe, the Bart-| England farmer is less enterprising or wide 


| awake to avail himself of any means within | 


« should be done before | his reach; he has tried clover no doubt and 


hes by the 25th, and| is disappointed; why this disappointment? 


be sown till the 12th 


It is rather | ment which clover can not supply and which 


spring use. 
ry plants 
h fruit the next year and 


led than those planted 


s t) wert 
shes by the middle of 

rost spoils them. If a 

omes after rain about 

tis time to pick them up 
sunny place where they 
night with old mats or 

for winter use; they 

fore they get chilled by 
the loft where they are 
a stove in it and ther- 
temperature kept as near 


lhey will need pick- 


does our New England soil lack some ele- 


; set now they is abundant in New York soils? ‘if so what 


is it, and how much will it cost to apply it? 


Wake ap your neighbor about the Fair. What 
you know and think sboutit tell to him, Get 
him enthusiatic over it, and stir him up to realize 
that success depends’on him as well as on the rest. 


BANKING CELERY. 


Those who want celery for the table or for 





market at this season of the year, should 
bartk it up only eight or ten days before it 
‘is wanted for use, and only in such quanti- 
ties as are wanted for immediate use; for if 
it has to stay in the ground after the blanch- 
ing is completed, it will very soon rot, if the 
weather is at all warm. 











*k to cull out the specked 
‘s keep best and are much 


ES 
*ason is about to set in for the 
New England Agricultural 
Let it be such a demonstra- 
\t forces of Agriculture as will win 
spect and admiration. 


ONION HARVEST. 


lhe onion crop is now ready for harvest. 

g and in many gardens the work is already 
ell advanced. If part of the tops still stand 
‘fter a part have fallen, it is desirable to 
hasten the ripening of this part of the crop so 


pull them all at once; for this purpose it held in place by the earth. 
‘ustomary to roll a barrel over the bed | er it will blanch in eight days, but if the 


8 


In banking, the ground should be ploughed 
on each side the row and cultivated repeat- 
edly until quite mellow, so that it will shovel 
easily. Three men are needed to do the 
banking, one stands with his feet astri ‘e the 
row and gathers up the stalks with both 
hands holding them together, while two 
shovelers, one at each side, throw up the 
earth with long handled shovels. The first 
banking will raise the earth about half way 
up the stalks; the ground should then be 
ploughed again and more earth thrown up 
so as to raise the earth up to the very tips 
of the leaves. Only two men will be needed 
for the second banking, as the leaves are 
In warm weath- 


Pressing it down a little so as to crush the | Weather proves cool it will require twice the 


green stalks, 
it 
‘nto windrows four or five rows together 
They should be left thus to ripen for about a 
week, ifa fall of rain occurs during this time 
they will need to be turned over carefully 
with a wooden rake on the first fine day after 
the rain to hasten their drying and ripening. 
When well ripened they should be carted to 
the barn on a dry afternoon and can be piled 
Up four feet deep with the tops on if quite 
dry; the topping of them for market will 
keep the boys out of mischief on stormy days 
and evenings as they are wanted for sale. 
The crop this year is very good we believe in 


will do to pull the bulbs and throw them 


About a week after this rolling time. This uncertainty about the time re- 
quired for blanching, together with the diffi- 


culty of keeping celery after it is blanched 
in warm weather, make it difficult for the 
gardener to keep a constant supply ready 
for market, and makes the price of early cel- 
ery fluctuating. When the weather is warm 
it blanches quickly, and, being perishable, 
must be sold at once for what it will bring ; 
a cold spell of weather, on the other hand, 
will delay the blanching and the market will 
be speedily exhausted, and prices rise. 

After the first of October, however, there 
is no danger of the weather being too warm 
for the sa‘e keeping of celery, and all that 





this section of the country. 


remains in the ground should be banked 


September, and view the grand triumph which is 
then to be achieved for New England Agricul- 
ture. | 


GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
PLANTS. 


Now is the time to pot Roses, Carnations, 
Stervrias, Eupatoriums, Heliotropes, and | 
other soft wooded plants intended for early | 
winter flowering ; the potting is often delayed 
till too late; they need a month of good | 
growing weather after potting before they | 
are well established and ready for flowering ; 
they will of course need frequent waterings 


after potting, and to be kept in a half shady 


. . . | 
| situation until well rooted. | 


Violets should have all runners cut back 
so as to throw the strength into the main 
root, and be ready for transplanting about 
Oct. Ist into the house. 


be well hoed and weeded. 


They should also 


It is a good time now to make cuttings of 
Geraniums for next spring. They are easily 
}rooted at this season of the year in a half 
shady place out of doors, as are also roses 
and many other kinds of plants that we 
desire to propagate. 

Those wishing to grow Primrose (Chinese, ) 
Calceolaria, Mignonette, Cineraria, etc., can 
The smaller seeds are 
rather hard to bring up in hot, dry weather, 
but by wetting the bed thoroughly before 
sowing the seed, and then mulching it with 
two inches of hay during hot days until the 
seed breaks ground, it will come up quite 


sow the seeds now. 





surely and with less risk and trouble than if 
|the ground is watered often, which bakes 
the surface. The mulch must be removed 
| of course as soon as the seeds are fairly up 
A good way to start seeds or grow cuttings 
in August or early September, we have 
found to be a hotbed frame sheltered from 
the sun, with an old sash covered with cot- 
ton cloth. We dislike to whitewash a good 
sash, it injures the glass and paint. 


While every exhibitor aims of course to do his 
| best this year at the Fair, let none be deterred 
| from a purpose to contribute by the fear that his 
single act can go but a little ways toward the 
grand success. It is this very multiplication of 
individual efforts that brings about the result 
and nothing else can. Every farmer in New 
England should try to feel as if the entire suc- 
cess of the Fair depended upon himself alone. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES. 


As this is the time when these indigestible 
condiments are salted down, and as there 
are few Yankees who are not willing to run 
the risk of indigestion we will describe the 
method in use for keeping them. 

As brought in from the field they are as- 
sorted into three different lots according to 
size, the coarse, the fine and the medium, 
being saltcd separately ; this is because the 
coarse ones need more salt to keep them and 
berause they are always assorted for sale, 
the different sizes bearing different prices in 
market; the fine and medium sizes are the 
most saleable, and the pickers must use care 
to let none escape their notice so as to have 
as few large ones as possible; in fact the 
care needed to pick them faithfully is the 
most difficult part of the work. 

They are salted down in molasses hogs- 
heads, oil casks, beef barrels, or any tight 
package provided with a loosely fitting cov- 
er, which is placed on the pickles end load- 
ed with a big stone or two to keep them un- 
der the brine. Tte brine is made strong 
enough to float a potato and will need to be 
drawn off after a few days by a spile near 
the bottom, and turned in again at the top ; 
this will thoroughly mix up the contents, 
and prevent the tendency of the brine to be- 
come weak at the top by absorbing the juice 
of the cucumbers. 





without delay. 


The brine will ferment a little but this will 


|never failing boiling springs, the water *s | 


If it is desired to make “ green pickles ” they 
must be scalded in a copper kettle until the 
water is as hot as one can bear the hand in 
it; the fire is then drawn and the pickles al- 
lowed to stand in the copper until they have 
absorbed enough verdigr‘s to give them the 
beautiful fresh green color peculiar to cop- 
per salts. It is often asked if this copper 
coloring is not poisonous; we have never 
heard of a case of copper poisoning from 
eating green pickles and they are largely 
used; it is, however, noticeable that green 
pickles are fast going out of fashion and giv- 





ing place to “English pickles,” from which 


° 2 P P | 
we infer that the public begin to understand 


how the green color is produced, and prefer | 
not to take the risk, if any there be, of poi- 
soning in addition to the risk of dyspepsia! 

Cider vinegar will keep pickles in cold 
weather, and if strong enough, will keep 
them in warm weather, but as its strength 
is variable it cannot always be depended 
upon, and whiskey vinegar is preferred for 
this reason—it can always be had of definite 
strength. 


If the resolution is to put the next Fair ahead 
of all its predecessors, as it ought to be, it can be 
done as surely as the effort is made. Butit must 
begin now. Every day tells for profit or loss to 
the Fair. 





Muestions & Answers, 


TROUT CULTURE. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


I want some one that knows, to give me 
through the Ploughman an idea of arrang- 
ing a dam for a trout pond. I have a brook 
running through my field that is fed by 





always very cold and pure; by building a | 


}dam four rods long and seven feet high I 


can flow two acres. I want the dam wide 
enough so I can cross the valley on top of it 
with teams. There are hundreds of small 
trout in the brook to-day. If I chose I 
could have several ponds on the brook. 
What is the best book on trout raising on a 
cheap scale? Please answer and oblige, 
An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
Lyman, Me., August 4th., 1877. 


} 


Trout culture is beset with many difficul- 
ties incident to the controlling of a never 
failing supply of running water never warm- 
er than 75 deg. Considerable expense must 
be incurred at the outset to secure several 
ponds for different sizes of fish; for if all 
sizes are allowed to go together, the large 
ones devour the small ones in the most sav- 
age manner. Afterwards a great deal of 
care will be needed to see that the fish are 
properly fed and not molested by their many 
enemies in the shape of boys, minks, herons, 
kingfishers, pickerel, etc, and that the dams 
and other works are not undermined and 
destroyed by musk rats or carried away by 
floods. If our correspondent wishes to un- 
dertake it we advise him to read first the 
admirable book on Domestic Trout by Liv- 
ingston, of Charlestown, N. H. New edi- 
tion. 





BANKRUPT FARMERS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

We have noticed the fact being mentioned 
in agricultural journals of how few farmers 
in comparison with other tradesmen ever 
become bankrupt. Did it ever strike these 
men at the same time that this was all owing 
to the difference in which the two business’ 
are carried on. Farmers do a close business; 
I know of but one thing that they are care- 
less about and that is the printer, they do 
not pay this gentleman as well as they 
ought to. If other tradesmen were as firm 
on the cash system as farmers they would 
compare more favorably with them. One 
fact will be conceded, that a green hand at 
the business with borrowed capital will fail 
ninety-nine times ina hundred. Farming is 
something a man must have an insight into, 
in order to be anything successful. A man 
may have as good a study forthis profession, 
as a lawyer, doctor, or divine for theirs; and 
yet a practice is just as essential to make 
that study profitable and successful. 

We believe that farmers would be more 
successful in their profession if they studied 
their standard authors more. A farmer 
needs a library just as much as the doctor, 
divine, or lawyer, and he should study it as 
closely. Ifthey would do this, with their cash 
system added, they would be the most suc- 
cessful tradesmen living. Farming is like 
other business, in so far as no one man 
knows it all. He ( the farmer ) should be 
ever ready to learn; ever ready to take and 
retain a good idea let it come from what 
source it will; and ever ready to impart in- 
struction, while he should keep well to old 
usages and maxims, yet he should look well 
to modern improvements. And lastly he 
should never suffer his farm to run down, 
and never should the old homestead be 
abandoned. To cast off the old farm, like a 
worn out garment, is too cruel an idea to 
merit a moment's consideration. J. N. A. 

Stuartdale, R. I., Aug. 1877. 


Cae Ree 


te The wool-clip of the United States for 
1876 was about 200,000,000 pounds ; of Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, about 162,000,000, 
mostly combing ; of the continent of Europe, 
about 463,000,000; of Australasia, about 
350,000,000 ; of Buenos Ayres and River La 
Plata, about 207,000,000. These are the 
principal wool growing countries of the 
world, and produced 1,382,000,000 out of the 
estimated 1,419,000,000 pounds produced 
on the entire globe. The selling value of 
the total crop would probably aggregate 
1 $450,000,000. Out of 1,419,000,000 pounds 
of wool, the estimated clip, ther: would be 


ds. 





ing, making the net yi 
852 000 poun m 


| generally being very dry.” 





fully a loss of pees ee — 7 
of clean woo 


the remainder proves a fine late feed for 
stock. 

A Salt Hint— Many have written of the 
value of salt as a manure, and perhaps J. J. 
Mechi made about as practical remarks, 
touching it as a top-dressing, asany one, and 
its reading will be likely to cause the reader 
to try an experiment and make note as he 
did. He says: “about five o’clock one fine 
summer morning I noticed that where the 
salt had been sowed the previous day, every 
grain had attracted to itself the dew and 
formed on the surface of the ground a wet 
spot about the size of a sixpence, the ground 
The use of agit 
on some soils and plants should be sparingly 
used, but cabbage, asparagus, celery, and 
nearly all the grasses are greatly benefitted 
by liberal quantities. 

Charcoal for Hogs.— Hogs should always 
have charcoal in the shape of half burned 
logs, and also more or less of old rotten 
mold from the woods ; when so cared for in 
pens there will never be disease, provided 
water is abundant and fresh and the food 
changed. No animal will, or can be healthy 
on one kind of food steadily. 

Budding.— The apple and pear should be 
budded this month (August) while the 
peach is best done in late September. 

Summer Pruning.—All ye who expect to 
have healthy fruit trees and fine, large, well 
flavored fruit, should look over the trees 
almost weekly and pinch off here and there 
the end of a twig growing too strong. Thin 
out, if not already done, such fruits as are 
inferior, and where the branch is evidently 
bent with too much load. One pear of all 
the autumn and winter varieties out of three 
now taken out will cause the balance to be 
at ripening time of more value than if the 
whole were left. This remark of course 
refers to where five to fifteen fruit are on a 
limb two feet long. I once hada tree with 
seventeen on one limb and it learned me a 
practical .esson. 


a. warge Grape Vine—lIl read that in 
Lockport, N. Y., there was in 1818 on the 
farm of Luther Campbell, a grape vine, and 
now alive and in good bearing condition, and 
now measures a circumference of forty 
Three feet from 
the ground it divides into two branches and 


inches, nearthe ground. 
covers an immense space. It is a native of 
course. 

Can no Fruit unless it be Fresh Gathered 
and Ripe.—It is better to buy your canned 
fruit than to can from purchases of dealers 
All such 
is gathered before ripe, and the bruise in 
handling shows decay, when carefully ex- 
amined. 


whose fruit comes from a distance. 


ROTATION OF CROPS CLOVER. 


A correspondent writes to the Secretary 
of the Elmira Farmer’s Club, in reply to a 
question in regard to a rotation of crops 
with clover, and the interesting discussion in 
the Club on the question. “It seems to me 
that it isa problem somewhat difficult to 
solve, as there is much difference in the local- 
ities affecting the raising of clover. In some 
places it grows almost spontaneously and in 
others it is very difficult to raise it. We 
think, however, that it does best in our clay 
soils, and we are beginning to look at the 
propriety of being more systematic in our 
methods of growing it. 

In the discussion sometime since the ques- 

tion was, clover or timothy? I have, for 
some years, noted the difference between the 
two, and have no doubt but a crop of timothy 
will exhaust land as muchas a crop of wheat ; 
whereas clover will enrich the soil in which 
it is grown. Why? Because timothy draws 
its entire nourishment from the soil, while 
clover obtains almost one-half of its suste- 
nance from the atmosphere. One difficulty 
with most of us is that we allow our clover 
fields to run too long before we plough them 
up. Now were I to suggest a method I 
would say mow the clover early the first 
year, and cut acrop of seed, and mow again 
early the next season, let the second crop ot 
clover grow until the first of August, then 
turn it under as perfectly as possible. Roll 
it, harrow and cultivate it thoroughly and 
sow it with wheat, and my opinion is that it 
will do better than summer fallow. My rea- 
son is, the soil is much lighter. By the de- 
cay of the clover roots wheat gets a good 
start in the fall, and when summer comes 
and the dry weather we generally have just 
before wheat fi'ls, the roots get down to the 
moist, decayed clover, turned under, and the 
heads fills out beautifully, and the wheat will 
be very heavy. If you wish to plant with 
corn there is no better field for that purpose 
than a good clover sod turned under. Follow 
your corn with barley, then with wheat and 
seed with clover. ‘Try this method with one 
field and another with timothy; give each 
field the same quantity of fertilizers for ten 
years and see which field will be in the best 
condition. With such a rotation of crops 
our land will improve witha crop every year, 
instead of losing one year in fuur or five for 
fallowing.” 
President Hoffman.—Does it strike any of 
the members that he takes off a great deal of 
the clover? Would it not be better to leave 
more ? I should say after taking two crops it 
would be muct better to pasture, thus putting 
directly back to the land all that grows after 
the first year’s cutting. By this means he 
would be sure of enriching the soil more 
rapidly, and I have no doubt he would find 
the course attended by better results.— 
Husbandman. 








THE Potato BEETLE.—It is a_ short- 
sighted business to leave the last broods to 
breed and increase, because the potatoes are 
past harm. This is seeding for a crop next 
year, which will perpetuate the vermin and 
make work for another season. If the late 
arrivals are destroyed, there will be very few 
another year. If a rough work were 
made of this pest for one season by every 
one who grows potatoes, a very quick end 
could be made of it.—Am. Agriculturist. 


ta One pound of corn is equal as food 
to about three and “quarter pounds of 
potatoes, or eight and one-half pounds of 
cabbage, or to eleven and one-half pounds 
of white turnips. 


These ducks elicited so many inquiries at, 
the exhibition of the Connecticut State Poul- 
try Society, held at Hartford, Dec. 1873, 
that all poultry fanciers and farmers having 
good facilities for raising water fowl, were 
interested to know something more about 
their good qualities and history. 

They were brought to this country from 
Pekin by Mr. James E. Palmer, of Stoning- 
ton, Ct., and landed in New York on the 
14th day of March, 1873. Quite a large 
number were om on board the ship, but 





Mr. Palmer succeeded in getting one drake 
and three ducks to his farm alive, but of 
course dwarfed by the prolonged voyage. 
His attention was first called to them in 
China by their large size. 
thought they were a small breed of geese. | 
They recovered their flesh sooner than he | 
expected, and before he had suspected them | 
of laying he found a lot of their eggs in a 
small brook running through the pasture 
where they were confined. The ducks laid 


}over one hundred egga each. 


constantly until the last of July, something | 
Some of} 
the eggs were sold, given away to friends, | 
and set under hens. Fifty birds in all were 
raised. ‘The eggs hatch in twenty five days 
and the young birds lo6k about one third 
larger than “ Rouens ” when they first come 
out of the shell, and they grow more rapid- 
ly through the season. Mr. Palmer's largest | 
pair at the show, only five months old, 

weighed fifteen pounds, without any fatten- 

ing or special preparation. They are clear | 
white with a faint yellowish tinge to the un- 


and downy. The wing primaries and all of 
the flight feathers are remarkably short— 
showing that they have been long domesti- 
cated and are not disposed to fly much. | 


He at first | They are very hardy, not caring for snow or their offspring were on exhibition. 
rain, are easily kept in a small enclosure, | 


They have large yellow bills and reddish 
legs. ‘Their long, graceful necks, their white 
plumage and remarkable size make them 


| pleasing objects upon the water or about the 


farm-yard and lawn. They have excited a 


} Ohio, Columbus 


| 
| 
| 
| 


great deal of interest among all fanciers who | 


have seen them at Mr. Palmer's farm, and were 
the leading feature at the State exhibition. 

The Hartford Courant, in its notice of the 
show, says: “The most interesting event 
of the show and of the year in poultry mat- 
ters is the importation by Mr. J. E. Palmer 
of a new variety of ducks, previously un- 


most of them died during the long passage. | der part of the feathers, which are very thick | known in England or America. They are 


as much larger than the common kind of 
ducks, as Cochins or Brahmas are Jarger 
than ordinary fowls.” 

A pair of the old birds and four pair of 
The im- 
portance of this new acquisition to our list 


and only require a little clean water and reg- | of water fowl will be felt by all farmers as 


ular feeding to raise them successfully. | well as fanciers. 


Where they have a good run, they are ex- 
cellent foragers, and can take care of them- 
selves as readily as any other breed of ducks. 


If they do for ducks what 
the Asiatics have done for our hens, it will 
indeed be a great acquisition for the whole 
country.— Poultry World. 





Porcine, 


ON ne rn 8 FR re es OR 


FATTENING PIGS. 
BY D. Z, EVANS, JR. 


There are but few farmers who can tell 
how much per pound their pork costs them 
to produce, or can even approximate in giv- 
ing the amount of profit realized from their | 
porkers. Necessarily the pigs do not cost! 
the farmer as much per pound, to get them 
in good marketable condition as it would 
cost to produce on but a small lot of land, 
fur there is always much offal matter, such 
as over-ripe fruits or vegetables, which would 
be wasted if it was not for the ready appetite 
of the porkers. 
can have a good range, the cost of keeping 
the pigs in good thriving, growing condition 
during the summer months is merely nomi- 
nal, for they are very fond of clover, which 
is one of the very best summer foods for 


of grain food. The moderate exercise too, 
is beneficial in developing the growing pigs 
and in keeping them sound and healthy. 
When it is thought desirable to keep the 
pigs penned up in their styes during the 
whole or part of the summer, we have always 
found it a most excellent plan to supply them 
daily with fresh cut grass. By having a 
small patch of red clover near the house or 
barn, it does not take long to mow enough 
for your entire lot of porkers. When fed to 
pigs it should be cut before it gets large, 
heavy and woody, for if left until it becomes 
so and then fed, the pigs will waste much. 
By keeping the piece cut off, you will at all 
times have a supply of fine, short and good 
clover for your igs, which they will eat up 
clean if too ao is not given to them. 

Our experience has proved to us that it is 
a paying plan to give the pigs some grain 
food while pasturing, for it induces a more 
rapid growth and development, and they are 
always in far better condition when put up 
into the fattening a to be fatted for 
butchering. Some farmers omit to do this, 
but we think they will find it to pay well to 
adopt ag 66 of feeding a moderate quantity 
of grain food during the summer while the 
pigs are running on grass. Up toa certain 
quantity, more pork can be realized from a 
certain amount of grain food fed during the 
summer, especially during the latter part of 
it, than if fed during the fall and early 
winter. We would not by any means advo- 
cate keeping them very fat during the sum- 
mer months, for the extreme heat of the 
weather, supplemented by the unusual heat 
in the body produced by excessive use of 
grain food, would have a bad influence on the 
animal and either cause devility or effectually 
prevent the feeder from realizing what he 
should from his pig stock. 

By giving grain food all through the sum- 
mer, in connection with green food, when 
the porkers are put up to be fatted, they will 
not be liable to be injured by having grain 
as their principal food, which is often apt to 
result otherwise if a sudden change is made. 

We believe that cracked corn fed dry, in 

connection with a rich slop made from corn 
one-third and oats two-thirds ground to- 
gether, is the very best food for producing 
slenty of pork of most excellent quality. 
Vith just such food as this we are in the 
habit of fixing up our porkers for the fall 
fairs, and always can do so ina very short 
time with this food. Of course we always 
give them plen’y of it, and we believe that 
the secret of profit in feeding animals in- 
tended for slaughter consists in feeding high 
—in giving regularly, all the animals can 
stand to till they are slaughtered.—Ohio 
Farmer. 


FAREWELL TO THE POTATO BUG. 


The Colorado potato beetle, or potato bug, 
as we generally call it, has at last found its 
match in the shape of a mite parasite. Prof. 
Riley, at a meeting of the St. Louis Acade- 
my of Science, exhibited a potato bug wrich 
was so completely covered with a mite para- 
site that the point of a needle could not be 
placed on any part of the beetle’s body with- 
out touching one of the parasites. He esti- 
mated the number of mites at 800. The b 
had been attacked by these enemies onl 
killed. The potato bug seems to have a 
number of natural enemies, such as the toad, 
the crow, the rose breasted grossbeak and 
domestic fowls. There are no less than 
twenty-three insect enemies that attack and 
kill it. The bug has also been migratin 
eastward across the continent for sever 
years, until it has now reached the Atlantic 
ocean. We hope it may find a watery grave, 
and let the waves sing its requiem.—Rocky 
Mountain News. 


—es 


CaMELs.—An estimate has lately been 
made of the number of camels in the world. 
Algeria has 18000 ; Tunis, 50,000, of which 
30,000 belong to the Bey; Egypt and Arabia 
are believed to have nearly 200,000 ; Spain is 
credited with 3,000, most of them being in 
the Canary Islands. The central portion of 
Asiatic Russia has 350,000 ; in the —- 
India, there are 165,000 ; 6,000 are employed 
in the caravans between Bokhara and Russia: 
China and M: lia have more than 250,000, 


Besides this, where they | 


pigs, in connection with a moderate supply | 


: Stock Department, 
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RAISING CALVES AND DAIRYING. 


Mr. I. H. Wanzer, in a paper read before 
the Illinois Dairymens’ Association, upon 
the topic of “Raising Calves to Supply the 
Dairy,” said: 

Let it first be fixed in your minds that it 
costs no more to raise a good calf than it 
does a poor one. Good stock for the dairy 
seems to be within the reach of every dairy- 
man. ‘There are the Holsteins, which have 
been bred for centuries with the object in 
view of perfecting them in milking qualities. 
There are the Ayrshires, for which wonders 
| are claimed; and there are the Jerseys, that, 
| when crossed with our larger kinds of stock, 
|make cows far above the av erage. The 
|milking strain of Durhams we know to be 
| good, and we have now calves from this stock 
| that are richly worth raising, but instead we 
jare sending them to the butcher. Good 
males from all the above breeds are within 
the reach of us all. And when we conéider 
that it costs no more to keep a good bull 
than a poor one, what matter if we pay one 
or even two hundred dollars? Suppose four 
or five dairymen join in the purchase of a 
first-class male, and breed him to a part of 
each dairy—those, of course, that are the 


males to others. Good milking stock is 
within the reach of every dairyman. 


—— Hortiquituye. 
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THINNING FRUIT. 


The Michigan Farmer, in notes of the 
Michigan Agricultural College Farm, says: 

Here is one useful experiment which 
exemplifies the effect of the thinning of fruit 
in summer, to which we have often directed 
attention. There is no part of the farm that 
receives less attention than the orchard and 
its fruit. There is no care given to the trees, 
and the quality of their fruit. There is no 
attempt made to thin out the fruit, and to 
thus grow a better and higher quality of any 
variety. Last year Prof. Beal caused a 
number of the Northern Spy apple trees to 
be severely thinned of their profusion of 
young fruit, with the intention of trying 
whether the bearing year could not be 
changed. Every other year a profusion of 
fruit was gathered, and the off year there was 
a scarcity. Well, here in the orchard there 
was a large number of Northern Spy apple 
trees, several of them had been thinned last 
year, which was thin bearing year. Every 
tree that had been thinned of its fruit last 
year, was beaiing a fair average crop of fruit 
this year, and the trees that had not been 
thinned, but let alone as is the usual custom 
of orchardists, were standing next to them 
without any fruit onthem. To Mr. Beal this 
proved that the bearing year could be changed, 
or at least sustained that theory as shown by 
some pomologists ; but still it would not be 
satisfactorily settled until the trees had had 
time to show by their future crops that the 
change had been established. But with such 
a season as last year, when fruits were so 
plentiful, and every orchard and tree bore 
with a profuseness that seemed as universal 
as an epidemic, here were trees that had 
been checked at an early date by taking off 
fully one-half of the immature fruits soon 
after they were formed, and this year their 
crops of fruit were a fair average. 


THE MILKMEN OF NAPLES. 


I must tell you about the Neapolitan men, 
for they are funny fellows. They do not 
have a milk wagon and horse as our milk- 
men have, or even a pail and dipper. They 
have only little three legged stools tied to 
themselves (so that when they want to sit 
down they are all ready,) and they drive 
their cows and goats before them to the dif- 
ferent houses, and milk them at the door in 
a bowl provided for each customer. No 
chance of wnmnet milk there you see. 

That is not the queerest part of it, though. 
As I have said, Italian houses are very high 
—five, six and seven stories often, with a 
different family living on each floor. Even 
the palazzos (palaces) of the rich are divided 
in this way. ‘To the first floor (not the 
ground floor) there are sometimes from 
eighty to one hundred marble steps leading 
up. On thir floor perhaps a duke may live ; 
on the next above, some one lower in rank, 
till it would not be impossible that the noble 
duke’s laundress might live in the seventh 
story of his palazzo. These uppermost fam- 
ilies usually take the goat’s milk, because 
the goat can go up stairs, even to the very 
top floor, and be milked in full view of the 
customer ! b 

Part of little Paola’s pleasure was in pat: 
ting the goat that came up to his grand- 
mother’s door, rubbing its little nose, and 
giving it roasted chestnuts to eat. After it 
was milked, the goat would turn and Kip | 
down the stairs so briskly that the milkman 
could not begin to keep up with it.—St. 
Nicholas for August. 


best milkers—raise the heifers and sell the | 


| reduced the number of his dairy cows so that 





The Sheepfold. 


WEEDING THE FLOCKS. 


Not alone from the sail are found spring- 
ing the tares that militate against the great- 
est success of the genuine and desired crops, 
but they are found in the cattle pens, the 
pig-stys, the stables and chicken-coops. In 
the human family we find the odd and doubt- 
ful member that reduces the average that 
otherwise would be high: and in the animal 


family can we expect more, or always de- | 


pend on oo All will not be good; 
weak an 


‘can be worth. Such should be weeded out. 
| Understand this—every month you are weed- 
| ing on a farm is a machine that is doing its 
best to destroy and reduce your products; if 
the animal is good, the material consumed 
is undergoing a change that will increase its 
value ; if poor, it is absorbing your suste- 
nance with no prospect of return or compen- 
sation. If sheep are staple in your aecolion, 


give no place to any but those which yield | 


the heaviest fleeces and the greatest amount 
of meat. If cattle, select those that will at- 
tain a maximum of weight in two instead of 
four years. If hogs, select a breed that wi | 
not only eat and be satisfied, but when they 
| have converted corn into pork will yield a 
maximum number of pounds for a maximum 
number of bushels. If the kind you are 
breeding will not do this, you are wasting 
your substance. 
most ; a scrubby, scrawny steer is never sat- 
isfied, and will never satisfy the owner; a 
“plug ” of a horse will keep a common man 


| 


stock of any kind is a burden and expense 
no man can afford to carry, and the weed- 
ing out of these useless, expensive parasites 
cannot be too promptly accomplished. Few- 
er and better is a good motto; don’t wait 


cess, but do it now. Save this winter’s feed 


—Factory and Farm. 


SEVENTEEN THOUSAND NEW 
FARMS. 


have been opened in the Unitei! States and 
the territories this year; how many log cab- 
ins have been built ; how many acres of vir- 
gin soil ploughed up for the first time? It is 
not probable that any one does know with 


port of the secretary of the interior, present- 
ed to congress recently, which furnishes ma- 
terial for an approximately correct answer 
to these questions. During the year ending 


the homestead law, 2,879,909 acres. New 
land taken up under the homestead law is 
for actual cultivation; and it is generally 
taken in lots of 160 acres. It would appear, 
therefore, that more than 17,000 new farms 
were commenced last year under the home- 
stead law alone. But this isnotall. There 
were sold during the year 640,691 acres for 
cash, 137,640 acres were allotted on military 
land warrants. It is no doubt true, that a 
portion of these 778,331 acres were bought 
or entered by others than by actual settlers, 
by speculators or by persons who made in- 
vestments of this nature for future purposes. 
It would be fair to estimate, however, that 
one-half of the 778,331 acres were purchased, 
or entered, for the purpose of immediate 
settlement and cultivation, and this calcula- 
tion would give us 2,432 new farms of 160 
acres each. There was also 21,048 acres en- 
tered upon the Sioux and Chippewas half- 
breed scrip, and 607,984 taken up under the 
timber culture law. Leaving these two lat- 
ter items out of the calculation, we have an 
aggregate of about 19,500 farms, commenced 
during the year. This means 19,500 new 
homes. In five years from now, these 19,- 
500 farms, under good management, ought 
to produce, annually, some 20,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, some 40,000,000 bushels of 
corn, and some 400,000 head of cattle or 
swine—making provisions more than enough 
to furnish meat and bread for New York 
city for a whole year.—N. ¥. World. 





te Orchard grass, Kentucky blue grass, 
and white clover, and, if the ground is low 
or moist, add red-top, and you will have the 
finest and most productive pasture known 
among extensive stock growers, as it re- 
quires no reseeding, but improves in quanti- 
ty and quality, carrying more stock each 
succeeding year, invaluable for woods and 
pastures, and should be extensively sown in 
the burnt forests. Leaving out the orchard 
grass (as it is too rank and rapid a grower) 

ou have the best mixture that can be 
formed for lawns, yards, etc. ---Western 
Stock Journal. 





cA you farmer in Sheldon, Vt., 
bought a dairy farm stocked with sixty cows. 
During two yeare he has sold, exchanged and 


last year he had but thirty-five. He reports 
having made as much butter from the thirty- 








and Persia and Turkey nearly 200,000. The 
latter, in common with Egypt, uses camels 





dromedaries largely for military pur- 
poses.—Colorado Farmer. 


Core ror Stinc or Bees.—“ Take a 
tomato leaf and bruise and rub it over the 
where you were stung, and the pain. 

eaves immediately and no swelling.” —Bee 
Keeper’s Magazine. ! 


five selected cows as was formerly made from 
the o sixty. It is easy to see that in 
red attendance and diminished cost of 


puny ones will appear, dewanding | 
more care and costing more than on are or | 


A lean, uneasy hog eats | 


poor, and never be anything but a plug; | 
poor sheep are expensive; in a word, poor | 


until next year to b gin this eliminating pro- | 


by at once disposing of the tares of the flock. | 


Does anybody know how many new farms | 


exactness, but there is a little table in the re- | 


with June last, there were taken up, under | 





feeding, with equal products, his profits must 
be largely part r ~ 


| Ontario Provineial, London ........ «++... 


Oregon, Salem 
Pennsylvania, Erie....cce..ceeeeseesreceeecd 
Quebec Provincial, Quebec.........+++ 
St. Louis Association, St. Louis, Mo .... 
St. Louis Exposition, St. Louis..... Sep 
Southern Ohio, Dayton 
Texas, Austin 
Vermont, St. Albans 
Virginia, Richmond Oct. 30, Nov. 3 
West Virginia, Clarksburg........ceeeesees Sep. 12-14 
Wisconsin, Janesville....se-ssceeees Soccees Sep. 10-14 
COUNTY AND TOWN. 
MAINE. 
Maine Dairymen, Orono..........-+.Sept. 18, 20 
Maine Pomological, Waterville....... Sept. 25, 28 
Androscoggin, Lewiston. 
Franklin, Farmington 
Franklin Central, Strong 
Kennebec, Readfield 
North Waldo, Thorndike 
Penobscot, Orono.......+. Cecccccccccs Sept. 18, 20 
Piscataquis, East, Milo....+e++ +0000 Sept. 26, 27 
Sagadahoc, Topsham 
| Somerset Central, Skowhegan........Sept. 18, 2 
Washington, Pembroke.......+.++++++Sept. 18, 20 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Cheshire, Keene.....secccceceeecsceeececes Sep. 25 26 
Contocook Valley, Hillsborough..... Sept. 11, 12 
Grafton, Plymouth opt. 25, 26, 27 
Nashua Horticultural, Nashua....... Sept. 14, 15 
| Oak Park, Greenfield..ese.-eeeseeees Sept. 26, 27 
Strafford, Great Falls..... ecececese » Sept. 11, 13 


VERMONT. 
Caledonia, ...++- ereecccccocece ecccecece sept. 18, 20 
Franklin, Sheldon........ cesecccesess Dept. 19 21 
Rutland, Rutland 
| Washington, Montpelier........++++. Se 
Windham, Newfane 
Windsor, Woodstock ...++++0+ evcccce secee 


RHODE ISLAND: 


Woonsocket, Woonsocket. 
| Washington, West Kingston,....++-se.++++ Sep. 18.20 
CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield, Norwalk....+.+++- oc ccces Sept. 19, 22 
Housatonic, New Milford......+.++« Sept. 25, 27 
Milford and Orange, Milford 
| New London, ———..ccecsecceescceesSept. 18, 20 
Ridgetield, 
Union, Falls Village....+..+++++++--Sept. 11, 12 
Union, Monroe, &c., Trumbull....... Sept. 26, 27 
Woodbury, —seeeeree eeececerees Sept. 12, 13 
| Woodstock, ———...c.cccseccessee Sept. 10, 12 
Windham, Brooklyn Sept. 18, 20 
| Danbury, Fairfield Co 
Middlesex, Middletown ........0..-eeseee Sep. 25-2 
Watertown, Litchfield Co.........+e00e00--Bep. 25-27 
NEW YORK. 
| Chautauqua, Jamestown 
| Columbia, Chatham 
| Essex, Westport.ccccssesees ° 
| Franklin, Malone ...eee+seceeeeee eves eSep 25-27 
Lewis, Lowville ...ecccescccesceeeeeeet se 
Niagara, Lockport.....+ sesseeeeesceeeSep 20-22 
Orleans, Albion...ee.s+. 
| Queens, Mineola.......++. 
| MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
FAIRS FOR 1877. 


| 


Essex, at Lawrence, September 25 and 26. 
Middlesex, at Concord, September 27, 28 and 29. 
Middlesex North, at Lowell, Sept 25 and 26. 
Middlesex South, at Framingham, Sept. 18-19. 
Worcester, at Worcester, September 20 and 21. 
Worcester West, at Barre, September 27 and 28. 
Worcester North, at Fitchburg, September 25. 
Worcester Northwest, at Athol, October 2 and 3. 
Worcester South, at Sturbridge, Sept. 13-14. 
Worcester South-East, at Milford, Sept. 25-27- 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, at North- 
ampton, October 3, 4.and 5. 
Hampshire, at Amherst, September 18 and 19. 
Highland, at Middlefield, S2ptember 13 and 14. 
Hampdeu, at Springfield, September 25 and 26. 
Hampden East, at Palmer, September 18 and 19. 
Union, at Blandford September 19, 20 and 21. 
Franklin, at Greenfield, September 27 and 28. 
Deerfield Valley, at Charlemont, Sept. 13-14. 
Berkshire, at Pittsfield, October 2, 3 and 4. 
Housatonic, at Great Barrington, Sept. 26-28. 
Hoosac Valley, at North Adams, Sept. 18, 19. 
Norfolk, at Readville, September 27 and 28. 
Bristol, at Taunton, September 25, 26 and 27. 
Bristol Central, at Myrick’s, September 12-14. 
Plymouth, at Bridgewater, September 19-21. 
Hingham, at Hingham, September 26 and 27. 
Marshfield, at Marshfield, October 3, 4 and 5. 
Barnstable, at Barnstable, September 18 and 19s 
Nantucket, at Nantucket, September 5 and 6 
Martha’s Vineyard, at West Tisbury, Oct. 2-3. 


DELEGATES FROM THE STATE 
BOARD. 


Essex, at Lawrence, Alexander Macy, Jr. 

Middlesex, at Concord, Dr. Geo. B. Loring. 

Middlesex North, at Lowell, Metcalf J. Smith. 

Middlesex South, at Framingham, John KF 
Merrill. ° 

Worcester, at Worcester, J. N. Bagg. 

Worcester West, at Barre, Milo J. Smith. 

Worcester North, at Fitchburg, Dr. H. P 

Wakefield. 

Worcester Northwest, at Athol, Arthur A. 
Smith. 

Worcester South, at Sturbridge, Henry C 
Comins. 

Worcester Southeast, at Milford, Col. Henry 8. 
Russell. 

Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, at North- 
ampton, John A. Hawes. 

Hampshire, at Amherst, Hebron H. Vincent. 

Highland, at Middlefield, Elijah Perry. 

Hampden, at Springfield, Charles G. Davis. 

Hampden East, at Palmer, Edmund Bennett. 

Union, at Blandford, Nathaniel Upham. 

Franklin, at Greenfield, George M. Baker. 

Deerfield Valley, at Charlemont, James T 
Burnap. 

Berkshire, at Pittsfield, A. H. Holland. 

Housatonic, at Great Barrington, William 
Knowlton. 

Hoosac Valley, at North Adams, E. T. Lewis. 

Norfolk, at Readville, E. C. Hawkes. 

Bristol, at Taunton, William E. Johnson. 

Bristol Central, at Myrick’s, O. B. Hadwen. 

Plymouth, at Bridgewater, D. B. Fenn. 

Hingham, at Hingham, Paul A. Chadbourne. 

Marshfield, at Marshfield, 8. B. Phinncy. 

Barnstable, at Barnstable, Ed d Hersey. 

Nantueket, at Nantucket, Franklin c. Knox. 

Martha’s Vineyard, at West Tisbury, Stephen 


Shepley. 








